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JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 
CHAPTER IV. MR. BOLDERO AT HOME. 
) THE “Society Journals” have made us 
if acquainted with the sacred domestic in- 
t teriors of many eminent men. But they have 
i never depicted a scene of greater comfort 
' and refinement, of purer cultured taste and 
‘ delicate adjustment of all things to the 
| occupant’s individual tastes, than was set 
forth in Mr. Boldero’s house on the borders 
i of Exeter. 
He had come, a young man, into the dis- 
trict eight or ten years before the opening 
* of this story, and, without social introduc- 
tions or business credentials, he had 
| worked his way to the very front ranks of 
the best local society, and into intimate 
business relations with the most influential 
men. 

And this he had done without any of 
' that pushing, or cringing, or complacency 
with which speedily-made men are so fre- 
quently unjustly accredited. He had always 
4 deported himself well and manfully, never 

seeking, never seeming to expect anything 
of any man. He had bided his time, and 
nature and his fellow-creatures had been 
\ finally compelled to be good to him. 
From the date of his first introduction 
to Mr. Ray, of Moor Royal, he had taken a 
genuine interest in the family and its 
affairs. It should be added that this intro- 
ip duction had taken place about five years 
ago, when Jenifer was just seventeen. 

The girl in her richly formed beauty 
had been very pleasant to his eyes 
Pthen, just as a high-bred, handsome, 
spirited young filly would have been. 
He liked watching her as she galloped 
about a paddock with her brother’s 
i] pointers, and setters, and greyhounds. He 
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liked the courage and skill with which 
Miss Ray would treat a young horse fresh 
from the hands of the breaker. He liked 


to witness the exhibition of her pride in, } 


and love for, her mother and her brother 
Hubert. He liked to dance with her, 


because she danced every note of every bar, § 


as if her feet made the music instead of the 
music moving her feet. In short, he liked 
her altogether, but he never had a warmer 
feeling than liking for her, until he saw how 
she held herself up without flinching under 


the hearing of the words he read from her 
father’s will, which declared her penniless } 


until her mother’s death. 


But as he saw her turn to her mother 


consolingly, without pang or thought for § 


herself, as he read the thought which 
made her knit her brow and draw her 
breath when Jack’s slender portion was 


proclaimed, he felt that he loved her, } 
and anathematised his poor chance of ever 


gaining her. 


“She must have had no end of fellows | 
after her, and the lot of a rising country }} 
lawyer’s wife isn’t likely to appeal very { 


powerfully to her imagination,” he told 
himself sensibly enough. But at the same 
time he resolved to make it appeal to her 
in some way, if it lay within the limits of 
his power to do so. 

He commenced by steadily ignoring her. 
From the first he made it to be clearly 
understood that he considered Miss Ray 
quite apart from all business relations with 
her family. Whatever might come, he 
would never have it said of him that he 
traded on his professional power. 
Jenifer had been the daughter of the 


If} 


lowest labourer on the Moor Royal estate, | 


Mr. Boldero could not have treated her 
more absolutely as an outsider, and an 


utterly uninterested person, than he did j 
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Yet for all his complete disregard of her 
as a Ray, there was something about his 
manner to her as a woman that Jenifer 
liked. For one thing he took it for 
granted that she was going to be precisely 
the same Jenifer Ray she had been always, 
though fate and her father had cast her 
from opulence into poverty. He never 
seemed to be anxious to proffer her either 
pity or advice, but just assumed that she 
was as able as ever to look to herself, and 
adjust that self to all the rough-hewn places 
into which it might be forced. 

But he thought about her much, and 
frequently painted vivid mind-pictures for 
himself of the way in which she would 
probably deport herself under widely differ- 
ing circumstances. 

Mrs. Jervoise, in enquiring about him, 
had asked if he was ‘old and a fogey,” 
and Mrs. Ray, the younger, had replied 
that he “ was neither that, nor young and 
beguiling, but worse.” 

And it is a fact that he was a difficult 
man to describe. There was about him 
neither heroic beauty nor professional 
suavity, nor social veneering of any kind. 
He had passed into middle age; he 
did not tower to any remarkable height, 
he was rather stout, and more than rather 
bald. The best things that he ever uttered 
were said to one or two chosen associates 
at his own dinner-table. Yet other men 
found that women’s attention flagged to- 
wards them when Boldero came on the 
scene, and woffien found that other men 
disregarded their fascinations in favour of 
a talk with Boldero. 

Perhaps, after all, the real secret of the 
sway he exercised was to be found in the 
conviction, that forced itself upon every- 
one with whom he came in contact, of his 
profound, unswerving honourableness and 
integrity. Essentially it was felt above all 
that he was to be trusted. And trusted he 
was by many a man and woman, who would 
not have revealed that which they confided 
to him to any other human being. 

It was this instinct about him which had 
led Mr. Ray to make Boldero one of the 
witnesses to the contents of the sealed 
letter, and its keeper during the three 
years which were to elapse before it was 
to be read to Hubert Ray. 

There was one other signature as witness 
to this document—that of an Admiral 
Oliver Tullamore, a friend of Mr. Ray’s of 
thirty years’ standing. But as he resided 
on his own demesne of Kildene, in Kerry, 
the curious around Moor Royal gained no 





insight into the real state of the case from 
Admiral Tullamore’s knowledge of it. 

Mr. Boldero’s house on the borders of 
Exeter was built on one of those Nature- 
favoured spots that abound in Devonshire. 
It stood in a sheltered hollow at the base 
of a well-wooded gentle slope. Its lawn 
was bounded by a rapidly running, grace- 
fully winding river, in which were number- 
less little cascades, caused by the check and 
resistance which the many moss-grown 
boulders offered to the stream. A rustic 
bridge enabled one to pass from the lawn 
over to the orchard, which was a bloomless, 
leafless, barren-looking place enough in 
these December days, but which in April 
and May would gladden the heart of a pre- 
Raphaelite painter by its lavish display of 
every shade of blossom, from the pear-tree’s 
snowy whiteness, through all the pink 
apple-blossom tones, to the rich rose-colour 
of the peach. 

It was difficult to tell whether the irre- 
gular picturesquely-built house was of brick, 
or granite, or of common stucco, so 
completely was it covered with ivy, myrtle, 
magnolias, and other evergreen climbing- 
plants. In summer, roses transformed the 
house into a huge bouquet—roses that 
had struggled free of the evergreens and 
straggled up to the roof, where they made 
themselves quite at home among the 
chimneys. 

The entrance-door led straight into a 
warmly-carpeted hall, where huge logs of 
wood burnt all through the winter days 
upon dogs on the open hearth. On the 
right hand an open door gave callers a 
tempting glimpse of the perfect arrange- 
ments which had, at some time or other, 
conduced to the good appetite of most of 
them. And a little further on, at the end 
of the hall on the opposite side, you passed 
by folding-doors into Mr. Boldero’s study. 

Every inch of the walls on three sides 
was covered with books. The fourth side 
was given up to pictures, of which there 
were five only. Two were portraits by a 
modern master, one of a young sister of 
Mr. Boldero’s, the other of a little boy, 
her son and his god-child. Five or six 
fine bronzes stood on marble pedestals in 
different parts of the room, notably a 
bull by Rosa Bonheur, which, being first 
favourite, had a place immediately opposite 
to the chair in which Mr. Boldero habitually 
sat when reading or thinking. 

He was occupying this chair about ten 
o’clock on the morning of the day following 
that on which old Mrs. Ray had joined her 
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children at the dinner-table for the first 
time since their father’s death. But he 
was neither reading nor buried in thought, 
but was merely prosaically instructing his 
housekeeper as to the sort of dinner which 
he would wish to have provided that night 
for himself and a party of three guests. 
When he had concluded all the remarks he 
had to make on the subject, he turned to 
pick up the novel he had been reading 
before her entrance, but Mrs. Williams, who 
had been cook at Moor Royal for many 
years before she got the promotion of 
coming as housekeeper to Mr. Boldero, still 
lingered. 

“What is it?” he asked, looking up. 
His morning read was very precious to 
him, but he was not a man to betray 
impatience to a powerless inferior. To 
anyone strong enough to resent it, and 
hurt him, he might possibly have done 
80. 
‘Excuse the liberty, sir, you be sure to 
know more about it than anyone, but they 
do say that old Mr. Cowley have given up 
the home-farm.” 

“ At Moor Royal?” 

‘Yes, sir, at Moor Royal; a farm the 
Cowleys have held as long as the Rays 
have held Moor Royal. Mr. Hubert will 
get himself ill-wished if he goes on like 
this. Then you didn’t know it, sir?” she 
added cheerfully, for it was delightful to 
her to give novel intelligence to anyone. 

“No, I had not heard of it.” He did 
not add, “ And I am sorry to hear of it 
now,” but he thought this, and though his 
eyes sought the page again at the passage 
at which he had been interrupted, he read 
fiction no more that day. 

It was half-past ten, and at twelve he 
had an appointment with a client at his 
office in Exeter. Before starting he had 
to see to the well-being of his four fine 
horses, of his conservatories, and hot-beds, 
and, indeed, of his little dominion. He 
neverscolded his servants, he rarely rebuked 
them. That quiet daily presence of his, 
in quarters that perhaps they had found 
other masters wont to neglect, was quite 
sufficient incentive to the doing of their 
duty on the part of every one in his 
eroployment. 

He had got on his coat, and had picked 
up his hat and gloves, when a ring at the 
hall-door bell, followed by the sound of 
a ringing voice that he knew and liked 
well, but that he had never heard in his 
house before, made a bright light come 
into the clear, steady, brave-looking grey 





eyes, and a warmer tone of colour mount 
to his brow. 

In another moment Jenifer Ray was 
ushered into the room. 

She came in bringing a rush of keen 
sweet air with her, her youth, and health, 
and beauty triumphant over the anxiety 
that was in her heart. She looked 
graceful, strong, and determined in her 
well-fitting black habit, and plain round 
felt hat; but he saw that she was nervous 
and trembling a little, in spite of her erect 
bearing and brave front. 

“T have come to speak about something 
important—so important to us, and you 
are just going out and have no time 
for me.” 

Even to detain her in his house for a 
precious minute or two, he would not tell 
a polite lie, and say “time was no object 
to him.” He told her : 

“T was just starting for my daily round 
of my premises; will you come with me, 
Miss Ray, or shall I give the time to you 
in here? I will give it delightedly. I 
needn't be in Exeter till twelve.” ; 

“T will go with you,” she said, turning 
to the door again, and together they went 
out into the garden. 

She opened her mission at once. 

“T know how much my father thought 
of your judgment, Mr. Boldero; I know he 
would have consulted you in such a strait 
as we are in now; and so, even against 
my mother’s wish, and unknown to my 
brothers, I have come over to ask for your 
opinion and aid.” 

“Tn what matter ?” 

“In a matter that may bring ruin upon 
Jack if he is not advised against it, and 
made to give it up. My brother Hubert 
has put old Mr. Cowley out of the home- 
farm, and has offered to let it to Jack ; and 
Jack has accepted the offer, and—I can’t 
word my fears to you about him, but they 
are many.” 

She looked at him so appealingly, and 
withal seemed so confident of his assistance, 
that it pained him horribly to be compelled 
to say : 

“ Miss Ray, I am unable—I am bound 
not to interfere by word or act.” 

“Bound not to advise and aid my 
father’s children !” she said incredulously. 
“T thought that possibly you might not 
like to seem adverse to the wishes of my 
brother Hubert ; but I did think that you 
would have opposed even Hubert where 
Jack’s welfare is concerned.” 

“Miss Ray, whatever my own wishes 
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may be with respect to the course of con- 
duct either of your brothers may pursue, I 
am bound not to express them.” 

They had crossed the little bridge into 
the leafless orchard, and were standing 
under the interlacing bare boughs looking 
out over the low boundary hedge of holly 
on to the road that led into Exeter, as he 
said this. He, looking down very kindly 
and gravely into her upturned face; she 
trying to tear the whole of the reason why 
he spoke and acted thus out of him with 
her beseeching eyes. 

*‘ Mr. Boldero, I will tell you more than 
I came intending to tell—hoping that I 
may melt you even now. It is not Hubert’s 
act this pushing poor Jack into the home- 
farm. It’s the doing of his wife and her 
sister, Mrs. Jervoise. For some reason or 
other they want to keep Jack down here, 
where he'll lead a life of comparative idle- 
ness. Mr. Boldero, what can that reason 
be?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered curtly, for 
her eyes were beginning to torment 
him. 

‘«* But you guess, perhaps, and won’t tell 
me. Nor will you say why you think I 
am so anxious to get Jack away into a 
new groove, where he will have plenty of 
work, and where he will be free from some 
old associates who are not good for 
him.” 

‘‘Your last words have told me your 
reason ; but I will make no comment on it. 
Miss Ray, I dare not—I cannot make any 
comment to you or to anyone else about 
your brothers or their conduct. I am 
bound not to do it.” 

“Will you hold yourself ‘ bound’ still, 
even when I tell you that Jack has taken 
to spending his evenings away from home, 
and that he is oftener at Thurtle’s house 
than at Moor Royal?” 

“ Thurtle was your father’s gamekeeper, 
I believe ?” 

“ He was, and is Hubert’s.” 

“ May it not be that Jack has to consult 
him frequently about sport? I hope that 
it may be so, for your sake.” 

He said these last three words with a 
tender thrilling intonation for which he 
blamed himself instantly. But it was too 
late. They had touched Jenifer’s heart. 
Bending forward her head in one last 
attempt to win him to her ends,she caught 
him by both hands and cried : 

“Then, for my sake, get Jack to give 
up the home-farm, and go to London. 
Thurtle has a very pretty daughter. Oh, 





Mr. Boldero, help me to save my brother 
Jack !” 

A pony-carriage had come along the 
road unobserved by either of them as she 
was speaking. And now as she paused, 
still keeping his hands in hers, two clear, 
ringing, merry voices cried out : 

“Why didn’t you wait for us ; it’s rather 
ashame not to have given us the chance of 
invading Mr. Boldero’s famous fortress ;” 
and they looked up, to see Mrs. Ray 
and Mrs. Jervoise enveloped in sealskin, 
radiant with merriment, and evidently de- 
lighted at the discomfiture of the pair in 
the orchard. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
LANCASHIRE. PART IIL. 

WE are standing on some commanding 
brow in the heart of the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire, on a fine Sunday 
evening when the engine-fires have been 
out for a space of twenty-four hours or so. 
They are lighting them now though, in 
readiness for the coming week of toil, and 
from each tall unlovely chimney a column 
of smoke is slowly rising, lurid in the 
light of the setting sun, but still with pale 
blue sky above, melting into the sea-green, 
streaked with soft rosy bands, of the horizon, 
against which rises the gaunt framework 
of some colliery, with its continual clank- 
ing, creaking, and subterranean groaning ; 
with clusters of workmen’s cottages bare 
and desolate-looking, and fields between ; 
with trees stunted and blackened, and 
cinder-paths running between. Who that 
has seen such a scene can fail to re- 
member it in its melancholy, almost 
repellent sternness, and yet with touches 
of natural grace here and there—inky 
streams that the sun turns to molten 
gold, or the steam of a passing train that 
_ in violet-coloured wreaths against the 
s 


It is Bolton, perhaps, on whose moors 
more wealth has been gathered than in all 
the fertile meadows in the rural shires; or 
Blackburn, that is almost the cradle of the 


cotton manufacture; or Ashton. These 
are places which no one would visit in 
mere gaiety of heart without some definite 
purpose in view, and yet full of a vivid 
living interest, the ebb and flow of lives 
and fortunes, now the strenuous fight 
against adversity, and now the triumphant 
march to wealth. But you would never 
be able to realise that this was once the 
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quietest, most retired spot in all England 
—Christ’s Croft it was called. 

When all England is alofte, 

Safe are they that are in Christi’s crofte ; 


And where should Christi’s crofte be, 
But between the Ribble and Mersey. 


An industrious race, too, were these 
Christ’s crofters, as you may well suppose, 
always agate at something, to use the 
vernacular expression, weaving and spin- 
ning, whether it was wool or flax, or the 
then less familiar fleece, which out of 
deference to the original staple we have 
called cotton-wool. Cotton, indeed, as a 
material for wicks, and probably also for 
night-caps, had been known from at least 
the thirteenth century, and by the six- 
teenth century had come into considerable 
use—for coarse strong fabrics that is, and 
for mixing with wool and flax. English 
cotton cloth was at that date exported to 
Rouen, and Leland, visiting Lancashire 
in that same age, notes that Bolton 
Market “ standeth chiefly by cotton.” 
The finer cotton fabrics were articles of 
luxury, imported through Venice and the 
Mediterranean ports, and it was not till 
1681 that the Indian source of supply was 
directly opened, when Calicut, then the 
great port of the Malabar coast, gave its 
name to the now familiar calico. A more 
delicate fabric was obtained from the mer- 
chants of Mosul, a fabric worn perhaps by 
the fair Zobeide, or that bound the sacred 
brows of the Commander of the Faithful, 
and this muslin, hence called, became 
fashionable wear among English dames. 
To make these greatly admired and 
highly-profitable fabrics became an ob- 
ject of longing desire to the weaver of 
the north, and the means of fulfilment 
were as anxiously sought as the philoso- 
pher’s stone. But the so finely-spun cotton 
of Eastern spinners could not be equalled 
by the fingers of Lancashire lasses, not, 
perhaps, from want of dexterity in the 
fingers, but because a warm moist tempera- 
ture is most favourable for the production 
of these gossamer threads. Already, how- 
ever, wideawake people were speculating 
whether something more might not be 
done : such as John Carey, who, writing in 
1695, suggests shat if encouragement were 
given to fine spinning, “no doubt we 
might in time make calicoes enough, not 
only for our own expense, but also for 
exportation.” 

All this time the supply of cotton had 
been small and uncertain, from Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and the Levant generally, but 





towards the end of the eighteenth century 
cotton began to arrive in considerable 
quantity from our American plantations, 
and the manufacture in Lancashire began 
to assume larger proportions, so that we 
find early in the eighteenth century the 
Lancashire county gentry eager to bind 
their younger sons to the trade. 

Up to this time the weaver of Christ’s 
Croft had only the primitive loom—such a 
one as Penelope might have used for her 
web—in which the shuttle was thrown by 
the weaver from hand to hand, as in the 
Indian loom still in use. But in 1738 a 
Lancashire man, one John Kay, invented 
the fly-shuttle, driven to and fro by a 
spring, and a quarter of a century later, 
his son Robert introduced the drop-box, an 
invention by which several shuttles, con- 
taining different kinds of weft, may be 
made to function at the weaver’s will. 
With these improvements the weavers 
began to distance the spinners. The 
demand for the new fabrics was everywhere 
increasing, and the weavers were running 
about from house to house almost begging 
for yarn, which could not be produced fast 
enough for their needs. 

Invention soon followed necessity, and 
the first inventor was found in one 
Hargreaves, a carpenter, of Blackburn, who 
invented the jenny—a modification of the 
old spinning-wheel, itself a great mechani- 
cal advance upon the distaff and spindle of 
the Dark Ages. And soon after a barber 
of the same district—Arkwright, after- 
wards knight and millionaire—adapted an 
earlier invention of spinning and drawing 
out the fibre by means of rollers revolving 
at different rates of speed—a machine 
called the water-frame, because it was 
originally driven by water-power, or, more 
poetically, the throstle, from the warbling 
noise, like a thrush’s note, of the machinery. 
But with machinery came discord in Christ’s 
Croft. The weavers and spinners had an 
instinctive notion that these inventions 
boded no good for them. Hargreaves 
and Arkwright were both obliged to 
fly, and establish their machinery else- 
where. 

In spite of the workmen, however, the 
new machinery came everywhere into 
use. Factories sprang up here and there, 
although the old-fashioned home manu- 
facture still flourished. The weavers 
especially found a golden age, an Indian 
summer of fleeting prosperity. In 1793, 
we are told, they wore top-boots and 
ruffled shirts, and sometimes brought home 
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their work in glass coaches. They would 
carry bank-notes sticking in their hats, 
and their high spirits and prosperity found 
vent in rough humour, and rude practical 
okes. 

A glance at the people of this past world 
and of the life in Christ’s Croft may be 
had in the life of Samuel Crompton, the 
greatest inventor of them all. Close by 
Bolton there stood, and still stands, unless 
it has been recently removed, an old 
manor-house called Hall-in-the-Wood—a 
great, roomy, timber-framed mansion, 
with gables, and porches, and projecting 
storeys, and a bell-turret at the top, with 
an old clock that gave the hours to the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. In this old hall, 
deserted by the family that built it, and 
even by the family ghosts, had settled a 
colony of three or four industrious families, 
the children playing hide-and-seek among the 
nests of little rooms, and chasing each other 
up and down the grand oak staircase and 
along the dark passages that led to nothing. 
Among these families were the Cromp- 
tons, the father dead, but Betty Crompton, 
the mother, energetic and austere, farming, 
carding, spinning, weaving ; and her son Sam 
being made to take his full share in all the 
work that was going. We have a glimpse, 
too, of an uncle, Alexander, lame and un- 
able to leave his room, but working always 
steadily at his loom, selling his fustians, 
and saving money. On Sundays, when the 
church-bells begin to ring, Uncle Alec 
dresses himself in his best and dons his 
Sunday coat, reads the Church Service 
solemnly to himself, and then the best coat 
is taken off and put by for another week. 
And young Sam grows up at his loom, 
thoughtful and spiritual, with a love of 
music deep in his soul. His mother, a 
strict taskmistress, exacts the daily tale of 
work, and he often has to grieve over the 
bad yarn that keeps him from his books and 
from the violin, that is his great friend. 
Sam’s impatience of his work sets him 
thinking and contriving, with his quiet 
calm insight into things; and so with wood 
and wire, and an occasional bit of iron 
shaped by the blacksmith, he begins to 
work out the machine of the future. He 
wants tools and many other things as the 
work goes on; and here his fiddle comes 
to his aid. He getsa place in the orchestra 
of Bolton Theatre, and fiddles industriously 
at eighteenpence a night. And by the 
time he is one-and-twenty the machine is 
perfected—it works, it spins, that is; not 
coarse stuff, like the jenny, nor fibrous un- 





certain twist, as the noisy throstle ; but he 
has combined the two and added his own 
beautiful invention, the crux of the mys- 
tery, the spindle-carriage, that keeps the 
strain off the yarn till it is properly 
twisted. 

And now, in this bare tumbledown old 
mansion, Sam Crompton held a genie captive 
that he might have compelled to furnish 
him with all the riches of earth. Wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice was in his 
grasp ; all the stories and fables of gardens 
hurfg with gems and leaves of gold—all these 
might have seemed poor and trivial to the 
wonderful fortune that awaited him. He 
was half-conscious of this, and the people 
about him began to realise what he had 
done. The house was besieged with 
watchers ; people climbed up to the upper 
windows to catch a glimpse of his con- 
trivances. He had only to hold his hand 
fur a while, to keep his own counsel, and 
the world was at his feet. Burly Ark- 
wright—the portraits of them both are in 
the South Kensington Portrait Gallery, 
and you may read their histories in their 
faces: the thoughtful, patient, noble face 
of the creator and designer, the bold, 
brazen front of the grasper and adapter 
—Arkwright would have shared his 
millions and made still more millions to 
share with the great inventor. The Peels 
were there too, ready to take him by the 
hand—that hand with untold riches in 
its grasp—and with the smallest share of 
Crompton’s wonderful invention they might 
have purchased a dukedom more wealthy 
than that of Lancashire. And then, with 
an abnegation sublime beyond anything 
recorded, if the man really knew the value 
of what he gave away, Samuel Crompton 
broke his Aladdin’s lamp, released the 
genie to work for the whole world, to 
which he offered his invention, trusting to 
the gratitude of those who made use of it, 
a gratitude that was worth nearly a 
hundred pounds to him, all told —a 
sublime example and incentive to in- 
ventors ! 

Something should here besaid of the Peels, 
who were of Blackburn. Old Robert Peel, 
a farmer in the Fish Lane, “a tall robust 
man, whose ordinary garb included a calf- 
skin waistcoat and wooden-soled clogs, hair 
grizzly, of a reddish colour.” This at forty 
or so, when still obscure. In Jater and 
more prosperous days at Burton-on-Trent, 
where he had set up print works, he wore 
a bushy Johnsonian wig, and carried a 
gold-headed cane. The Peels had not so 
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much to do with spinning cotton and 
weaving, as with printing calicoes—done 
in a rough way at first with wooden 
blocks; Nancy Peel, the daughter, making 
almost the first success with a sprig of 
parsley culled from the garden, the pattern 
rudely scratched on the back of an earthen- 
ware plate. A neighbour of old Robert 
was Yates of The Black Bull, and the two 
put their heads and purses together and 
started calico-printing. And at The Black 
Bull was a daughter named Ellén, a pretty 
little thing in those days, whom young 
Robert Peel, a grave and persevering 
youth, would take on his knee and call his 
little wife. Years after, when Peels and 
Yateses were rich, and little Ellen a fine, 
dashing, accomplished girl, Robert Peel 
came back to his first love as a wooer, and 
they were married, and a son of these two 
was the Sir Robert Peel whom people 
know about. 

There is an old Lancashire proverb, or 
prophecy perhaps it may be called, “ It’s 
only three generations from clogs to clogs.” 
And some have seen a kind of general 
application in the saying, foretelling not 
only the fate of particular families, but the 
destiny of the very industry itself. And 
as yet scarcely three generations have 
passed away since the homely weaver in 
his apron and clogs was driven out of the 
field, clogs superseded by cranks, as the 
power-loom came into use—looms driven 
first of all by water-power, sometimes, 
indeed, by horses, or even donkeys, and at 
first taken up not by practical men, but by 
such unlikely people as Cave of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and Dr. James, the 
inventor of the fever-powders. A local 
bard alludes to these attempts : 

Concerning looms from Doncaster, 
And weyvin’ done by wayter. 

Indeed, practical men were a little shy 
of beginning operations which were natu- 
rally viewed with intense disfavonr by a 
large section of the population. One of 
the chief inventors of the power-loom, as 
practically adopted, was a clergyman, the 
Rev. Dr. Cartwright, who devoted a con- 
siderable fortune to the cause. In 1790 
one Grimshaw built a mill at Gorton near 
Manchester, with five hundred of Cart- 
wright’s power-looms init. Ina few weeks 
the building was burnt down, perhaps 
accidentally ; but, anyhow, it was sixteen 
years before another attempt was made to 
introduce power-looms. But the machine 
rolled on at last, and the hand-loomers 
were crushed beneath it. 














Some of the regrets attending this in- 
dustrial revolution have come down to us, 
not musical, perhaps, but most melancholy. 
You have got to work in a factory now, 
says one bard in effect, and almost taunt- 
ingly, you can’t walk in your garden for 
two or three hours a day. And another 
sings: 

If you go into a loom shop, where there’s three or 
four pairs of looms, 

They all are standing empty, incumbrances of the 

nab oom ask the reason why, the old mother will 
tell you plain, 

My daughters have forsaken them, and gone to 
weave by steam. 

Which was all very well for the daughters, 

but for the elder people, and those who 

could not adopt new ways, the breaking 

up of homes, the wreck of family ties, the 

gradual sinking of wages to a starvation 

point, all this must have been very bitter 

in the bearing. 

Some traces of the primitive world thus 
passed away are still to be found in Man- 
chester, surviving here and there in the 
midst of the enormous growth of houses 
and buildings which have sprung up within 
the memory of living men. Narrow streets 
leading to a central market; the old church, 
now the cathedral, with the graveyard 
overlooking the river, once a_ bright 
stream sparkling beneath the red sand- 
stone rock ; the old inns where weavers, 
and spinners, and merchants met to quaff 
good old ale—even the modest brick ware- 
houses where the first pioneers of the Man- 
chester trade stored their miscellaneous 
wares—specimens of these may still be met 
with here and there, enabling us to realise 
the quiet market-town of other days; even 
as Leland describes it, “ The fairest, best 
builded, quickliest, and most populous 
tounne of all Lancastreshire.” 

The history of Manchester is curious, in 
that, although a rich and populous place, 
it seems to have had, till within recent 
days, no stirring towards municipal life, 
but remained content with the simple 
Saxon government of borough reeve and 
constables, under its Norman over-lord, 
who levied his tolls and taxes—after all, 
perhaps, with as much gentleness and 
consideration as the collectors of the 
present day. Thus the history of the 
manor is that of the town; held suc- 
cessively by the Greslets, the De la 
Warres, the Wests, in order of natural suc- 
cession, and finally sold in 1596, for three 
thousand five hundred pounds, to Nicholas 
Moseley, citizen and alderman of London. 
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The descendant of the worthy alderman, 
Sir Oswald Moseley, sold the manor to the 
mayor and corporation—created as lately 
as 1838, under the new Act—for two 
hundred thousand pounds, a vast incre- 
ment surely, whether earned or unearned is 
nothing to our purpose. In 1729, another 
Oswald Moseley had built the merchants an 
exchange, and the finest new street in the 
town was named after the ruling family, 
Moseley Street. 

But to hark back a little to earlier times, 
the days of the De la Warres and the 
fifteenth century, when the old churches of 
St. Mary and St. Michael had fallen to 
decay, and the then lord, Thomas, founded 
the collegiate church. Manchester was then 
in the diocese of distant Lichfield, and the 
dean or warden of Manchester was a person- 
age of great importance in the church of the 
west. And thus the church grew with ample 
contributions from the great families of 
Lancashire ; the arms of Stanley, Radcliffe, 
and Byron, still remaining in the painted 
windows richly dight, testify to the 
benefactions of these families. There is a 
Stanley Chapel too, founded by James 
Stanley, the first earl’s sixth son, and 
brother to George, the hostage of Bosworth 
Field, he who so narrowly escaped the 
tusk of the boar—James, who was Bishop 
of Ely and Warden of Manchester, and 
here lies under his funeral hearse. It was 
a grand old parish church that of Man- 
chester—“ th’ oud church” as it was fondly 
called by all the people round—perhaps the 
grandest parish church in England, and 
some may think it hardly promotion to 
have become one of the small fry of cathe- 
drals. A later warden it will be remem- 
bered was Dr. Dee, the celebrated astrologer 
and magician, none the worse at that in 
popular estimation for his holy calling, for 
the priesthood have ever been esteemed as 
magicians in posse at all events, and even 
now in rural parts abroad the curé’s charm 
is thought the most potent of all. 

Another Churchman and Lancashire 
man, though of Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, 
founded the free grammar-school in 1524, 
But the chief benefactor and worthiest 
to be remembered of the old days is 
Humphrey Chetham, of Clayton Hall and 
Turton Tower, worthiest of merchants and 
most enlightened of the age, who endowed 
the Blue Coat School, still large and flourish- 
ing, the blue-coats wisely suppressed ; and 
founded the Chetham Library, free and 
open to all students, the earliest free library 
in England. Humphrey Chetham died in 





1653, and, as a bridge over succeeding 
centuries, may be noticed the building of 
St. Ann’s Church, in a cornfield, now the 
heart of Manchester. A nice, ugly old 
Queen Ann church—an altogether Ann- 
like church, built by a Lady Ann in the 
reign of Ann—with a comfortable old- 
fashioned square about it; red-brick houses 
of the cosy Georgian aspect, ancient dwell- 
ings of rich merchants; a place for the 
young bucks of the early century to sun 
themselves, and ogle the young women, 
now a good deal invaded by stirring com- 
merce, the Exchange at one end—a new 
Exchange owing nothing to lords of the 
manor —and then the bustling Market 
Street, which, in spite of modern shops, 
recalls in its steep pitch the old market- 
street lane where carts stuck fast, and pack- 
horses could hardly win their way. And 
then there is Fountain Street, with a curious 
memory enshrined in its name like that of 
its neighbour Moseley Street—the memory 
of a natural fountain or spring that rose 
near the top of the present King Street ; 
the water of which was conducted in pipes 
to the market, where a conduit with taps 
was erected ; this conduit supplied the town 
up to 1775. Curious it is to contrast 
with this primitive arrangement the 
present enormous waterworks, in which a 
complete river, the Etherow, dividing Derby 
and Chester counties, is impounded and 
made to form a series of lakes in and about 
the beautiful valley of Longdendale, to 
say nothing of the still more grandiose pro- 
ject, for which an Act of Parliament has 
been obtained, of bringing the waters of 
Thirlmere all the way from Cumberland. 
But we must go back to the old Man- 
chester with streets of scattered houses 
leading to the cornfields ; here and there a 
narrow wynd, inhalited by weavers, spin- 
ners, and other craftsmen ; but the streets of 
good solid houses with big gardens behind, 
bits of ground that would now ensure a 
princely rental ; the old conduit with its 
many taps dripping chillily, for it is a 
November day in the year 1745. Rumours 
are in the air; the wealthy merchants are a 
good deal disquieted, and some of the well- 
known Jacobitesin the town openly exultant. 
In the midst of it all is heard the tap, tap, 
of adistant drum. It comes from the north, 
and at the sound the well affected, who 
bless King George, betake themselves to 
their homes, recognising the futility of 
resistance; and presently in marches a 
sergeant carrying his halbert proudly, a 
drummer behind him giving time to the 
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march, and then a sprightly girl with an 
apronful of white cockades. And the 
drum, and the sergeant, and the 
sprightly girl trip gaily through the town; 
and at each street-corner the sergeant doffs 
his hat and bids God bless King James 
—and who will join his Majesty’s Man- 
chester Regiment? Next day the Prince 
marches in with his Highlanders, ‘‘Bonnie 
Prince Charlie” in a light-plaid belted with 
a blue sash, a blue bonnet over a light wig, 
a white rose in his cap. And when the 
prince marches out on his way southwards, 
the Manchester Regiment marches with him, 
some three hundred strong, all raised in 
the town, with Francis Towneley as colonel. 
Old Dr. Deacon is among the crowd 
who cheer them out of the town—an old 
nonjuring divine—for his three sons are 
officers in the regiment. Jemmy Dawson, 
too, is among them—the son of Apothecary 
Dawson—brave lads all of them, full of 
life and hope. 

In a week they are back again, the 
prince and all of them, not so hopeful now, 
and muttering curses against traitors—the 
Duke of Cumberland pressing on their 
tracks. Then a short stand at merry 
Carlisle, and the dismal drama is played 
out, and the drum beats that marshals 
them to the scaffold. As for Jemmy 
Dawson, ‘he lives in the ballad that 
commemorates his fate. His sweetheart, 
Katharine Norton, accompanied him to the 
scaffold, and got a last glance from the 
faithful dying eyes ; and then, as her coach 
drove away, she too gave up the ghost in 
one heart-broken sigh. At Manchester, too, 
as well as at Carlisle, 


The auld, auld men came out and wept. 


But there was one old man—the staunch 
old divine—Dr. Deacon, who wept not 
although he had lost his three sons ; with 
him the sources of tears were dried up; 
and when the heads of the rebels were 
stuck, a ghastly show, on the top of Man- 
chester Exchange, the old man did not 
flinch as he walked by. But he took off 
his hat and bowed his grey head reverently, 
each time as he passed, and that salutation 
became a custom among the Jacobites of 
the town. 

And thus the Manchester Regiment was 
wiped out, only to appear again in these 
latter days, with no record on its colours 
of those gloomy times of civil conflict, but 
with a good record to commence with ; the 
old Sixty-third, that we saw marching past 
the other day, with the crowds welcoming 





it home from Egypt, and the Ninety-sixth, 
that has done plenty of good work in the 
past. 

There have been dark days in Man- 
chester since then; in 1819, for instance, 
when a public meeting was brutally dis- 
persed by the local yeomanry, and many 
killed and wounded; the memory of the 
Manchester massacre, as it was called, 
rankling almost to this day. But darkest 
days of all, perhaps, were those of the Cotton 
Famine, with thousands on the brink of 
starvation—a proud and independent people 
living upon daily alms; a sharp and cruel 
experience that has left its traces upon the 
people, no longer perhaps so bright and 
light-hearted as of yore. Well might they 
sing, these poor people, in the homely con- 
certs with which they kept up their spirits 
through that sad dull time, “ Hard times 
come again no more.” 


WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP HER DEAD. 


Tuey tell us with the quiet voice 

Of perfect faith, and hope, and trust, 

That on the day when Christ shall come 

To bid his chosen ones rejoice, 

To breathe new life in death’s dark dust, 

To give new speech where death struck dumb, 
From out the sad sea’s restless bed, 

Shall rise once more the hidden dead. 


They tell us this with upraised eyes, 

That gaze beyond the present’s woe, 

And whisper of a Heaven and God, 

Draw pictures of star-laden skies, 

Where angels wander to and fro. 

When those now ’neath the churchyard sod, 
Will rise from out their dreary bed, 

The day the sea gives up her dead. 


Yet will they raise once more the past, 

Or give me back the faith that died, 

Or breathe new breath in love’s dead breast ? 
What for the love that did not last ? 

What for the days, when side by side 

We wandered on, nor thought of rest, 

Will these arise and leave their bed, 

The day the sea gives up her dead ? 


Ah, nevermore! dead joy is dead, 

The sunshine dead ne’er smiles again. 
*Tis evening gathers on the shore, 

Our kiss was kissed, our words were said. 
Naught lasts for e’er save sin and pain, 
Love dead, is dead for evermore. 

Silent he lies, in his cold bed, 

Though all life’s seas gave up their dead ! 








TIME BARGAINS. 
A STORY IN TEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER V. 


THE look of dejection on Linda’s face 
deepened the moment she was left alone. 

“A happy future!” she murmured. 
“How can I conceive of a happy future 
in which Cecil will have no part? Can it 
be possible that I am in the wrong? Some- 
times I am beset by a horrible misgiving. 
Yet why should I be when even mamma 
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admits that, after all Cecil has said and 
done, I am perfectly justified in leaving 
him ?” 

She rose and opened her sunshade, 
and began to pace the lawn with restless 
steps. 

“It is, and must be, he who is to blame 
—not I. But even if he were ever so 
much in the right, it is his duty, as a 
husband, to acknowledge himself in the 
wrong and ask my forgiveness. How I 
wish he would !” 


The west wing at Brookfield opened by 
means of a glass door on to a verandah. 
Three or four shallow steps led from the 
verandah to the terrace, and that, in turn, 
gave access to the lawn. Through the 
glass door presently came Cuthbert Naylor. 

Linda Dane had been gathering a few 
flowers here and there, and had now gone 
back to her seat under the elm, and was 
listlessly arranging them, evidently not 
heeding and scarcely knowing what she 
was about. 

Cuthbert Naylor went slowly down the 
verandah steps and crossed the lawn in 
the direction of Mrs. Dane. His eyes 
were bent on the ground, and as he went 
he looked from side to side like one who 
has lost something. 

“ Mrs. Dane !” he exclaimed with a well- 
assumed start. ‘“ Pardon me, but do you 
happen to have seen « letter lying about?” 

“A letter? No.” 

“My father lost one a little while ago. 
He fancied that he must have dropped it 
hereabouts.” 

“Was it of much consequence ?” 

“Yes and no, It was of no importance 
from a business point of view. It was a 
private communication, and the writer of it 
was a young lady—a young married lady.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

The matter was one which evidently had 
no interest for Mrs. Dane. 

“Tt was a sort of confession,” resumed 
Cuthbert, whose eyes still wandered from 
side to side, “and was addressed to my 
father, who has known the writer since 
she was a child. The lady was married 
two years and a half ago, but not in accord- 
auce with the new Act. Neither she nor 
her husband believed in it.” 

Linda’s fingers ceased from their occupa- 
tion. Her cheeks flushed faintly, but she 
did not look at Cuthbert. 

“ They were united for life?” she said 
in a low voice. 

“ They were.” 





“ And she is happy? Her letter is a 
confession to that effect ?” 

“On the contrary, she is miserable.” 

Now she looked at him. 

“ That is very sad,” she said. 

‘“‘She regrets most bitterly not having 
taken my father’s advice. She now finds 
herself tied for life to a man between 
whom and herself there is nothing in 
common.” 

“T hope her husband does not treat 
her with cruelty?” 

Cuthbert drew up a chair and sat down 
a little distance from Linda, He had suc- 
ceeded in his object; he had interested her. 

“Tn married life, my dear Mrs. Dane, 
cruelty assumes many forms. It is the 
Proteus of the conjugal ménage, hiding 
itself under ever fresh disguises.” 

At this moment Cecil Dane came 
sauntering round a clump of evergreens a 
few yards away. He started at sight of his 
wife and Naylor. The soft turf hushed 
the sound of his footsteps; they had not 
heard him. 

“ Mighty confidential, I must say,” he 
muttered to himself with a shrug. 

“What, for instance,” continued Mr. 
Naylor, junior, “can be a greater refine- 
ment of cruelty than for a woman of 
elevated sentiments, of lofty ideals, of 
sympathies attuned by culture till, like an 
eolian harp, they vibrate to the slightest 
breath of pleasure or pain, of love or 
neglect, to tind herself tied to a being of 
coarser fibre, of ruder tastes, between 
whom and herself can never exist that 
exquisite chord of sensibility that ought 
ever to make the bliss of married life? Is 
there not something terrible to contemplate 
in such a fate?” 

This was a very pretty little speech on 
the part of Mr. Naylor, only, as it hap- 
pened, it was not original. He had got it 
off by heart from some book he had once 
read ; but Mrs. Dane was not to know that. 

“Yes—oh, yes!” she murmured with 
something like fervour. She began to feel 
more sure that she must be in the right 
and her husband in the wrong. 

“T am the being of coarse fibre, of ruder 
tastes,” muttered Cecil. He had drawn 
sufficiently near to overhear what was 
being said. It was wrong of him, but he 
did it. 

Cuthbert drew his chair a little closer 
to that of Mrs. Dane. 

“ And yet how many such unhappy cases 
come under our notice from time to time !” 
continued Cuthbert. 
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Linda looked down and sighed, but said 
nothing. 

“ Confound the fellow ! What right has 
he to talk to my wife in that strain?” said 
Cecil as he savagely gnawed the end of his 
moustache. 

“Tt seems ever women’s misfortune to 
be misunderstood,” went on Naylor. 

“ My own case exactly,” said Linda with 
another sigh. 

“Of course she agrees with that,” 
muttered Cecil between his teeth. “It is I 
who am misunderstood if she only knew it.” 

“Tt seems ever the fate of those whose 
sensibilities are keenest, whose souls stand 
most in need of sympathy and love, to 
pine in the cold shade of neglect, unappre- 
ciated and ofttimes all but forgotten.” 

“T shall punch this fellow’s head if I 
stay here much longer,” growled Cecil. With 
that he turned on his heel and sauntered 
off into the shrubbery, his hands buried 
deep in his pockets, and a dark frown on 
his usually good-tempered face. 

“T hope that is not the case with the 
lady who wrote the letter?” said Linda. 

“Tam sorry to say that it is.” 

“She is not the only unhappy woman in 
the world.” 

“ Bat from her unhappiness she has no 
escape.” 

Linda rose. It struck her that this con- 
versation with Cuthbert Naylor had gone 
quite far enough. 

‘You have not found the letter?” she 
asked. 

“No; my father must be mistaken in 
thinking he lost it here. I am going as far 
as the rosery. Will you not walk that 
way 7?” 

For a moment Linda hesitated ; then she 
said : 

“T dare say that way is as good as any 
other, and the flowers are exquisite just 
now.” To herself she said : ‘‘ Anything to 
escape from my own thoughts for a little 
while.” ° 

They moved away slowly, side by side, 
but were not yet out of sight when Lilian 
Ramsay and Captain Marmaduke emerged 
from the house and crossed the terrace. 

“Cuthbert and Mrs. Dane together !” 
exclaimed Lilian with a little start. 

“Why not, pray?” asked the captain 
quietly. ‘‘A few more hours and Mrs. 
Dane will be a free woman. Mr. Naylor 
made a free man of himself some days 
ago.” 

“ What would you imply ?” asked Lilian 
in a low voice. 





“Nothing; I am merely dealing with 
facts, and Mr. Cuthbert Naylor is a great 
believer in facts. Your fortune was to 
him a very big fact indeed. That vanished, 
and you know what followed. Mrs. Dane 
is a rich woman, and in a few days she will 
be in a position to entertain a fresh offer of 
marriage.” 

*‘ This is terrible in the way you put it. 
But you are right ; Cuthbert is nothing to 
me now, nor I to him.” 

** With such an excellent example before 
your eyes, how can you do better than try 
to imitate it?” 

“T fail to understand you.” 

“ An unkind fate has bereft you of your 
fortune ; but it has left untouched those 
charms of mind and person which nearly 
all young ladies nowadays seem to appraise 
at a definite and marketable value. The 
path of duty lies clear before you. You 
must do as others do—marry for money.” 

“ And this is your advice.” 

“Ts it not most excellent advice ?” 

“In plain English, you advise me to 
marry myself to the highest bidder ?” 

“Tis the way of the world. Such 
bargains are going on around you every day. 
Why be different from other people ?” 

“Why indeed? In such bargains as 
those you speak of does affection count for 
nothing ? ” 

“One can’t have everything in this 
world, and the majority of people seem to 
find affection one of the trifles most easily 
dispensed with.” 

“ And no doubt the majority are right.” 

There was an unmistakable ring of bitter- 
ness in Miss Ramsay’s voice as she spoke 
these words. 

They crossed the lawn in silence, and so 
came to a little wicket that opened into 
the park beyond. Here they paused. 

Suddenly Marmaduke laid a hand lightly 
on his companion’s arm. 

“Listen! Do you not hear the lark ?” 
he said. “It is the first I have heard 
since my return. What memories its 
song recalls!” 

*T love best to hear it at sunrise,” 
responded Lilian. 

** When I was thousands of miles away, 
herding among savages, and hardly daring 
to hope that I should ever see my native 
land again, I used sometimes to wake up 
from dreams of sweet English hayfields, 
and of hearing the lark singing in the blue 
English sky, and my mother calling to me 
across the orchard, and then—why then I 
used to wish that I could die.” 
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He spoke in a tone altogether unusual 
with him. Lilian began to suspect that in 
the nature of this quiet, self-contained, in- 
curious man, with his half-kindly, half- 
cynical speeches, there might be depths of 
feeling, hidden springs of emotion, of which 
as yet she knew nothing. 

The lark was still singing far up in the 
blue. 

** See—there it is,” said Marmaduke, 
pointing upward with his finger. 

Lilian shaded her eyes with her hands. 
* T cannot see it,” she said. 

“ Now it is dropping.” 

“ Dropping down to its nest in the grass. 
I see it now.” 

**Tt never flies far from home.” 

“Whyshould it? Its happiness is there.” 

“ What gladness in its song!” 

“ Yet somewhere in that song there’s one 
sad note,” 

- ; would sing just as gaily were it 

cage ”? 

“ Even though its 
breaking all the time.” 

The bird ceased, and Marmaduke and his 
companion turned to retrace their steps. 
They walked in silence for a little while ; 
then, as if following out some thread 
of thought, Marmaduke said abruptly : 
“Broken hearts! Can such things be in 
this enlightened age ?” 

“ T never met with one,” answered Lilian 
demurely. 

“They are out of fashion nowadays. We 
patch the poor things up, and make believe 
that they go as well as ever.” 

They had just reached the steps which led 
from the lawn to the terrace, when they 
were met by a servant. Some poor woman 
had come up from the village, and was 
waiting to see Miss Ramsay. Lilian went 
at once. 

“Tt is, perhaps, just as well that she is 
gone,” mused Marmaduke, when left to 
himself. ‘ Another minute and I might 
have said—I don’t know what I might 
not have said. I think a quiet cheroot 
would not be amiss. 

Taking out his cigar-case he strolled 
leisurely along the terrace, and was pre- 
sently lost to view. 

A few minutes later the tall figure of 
Mr. Cecil Dane might have been seen 
making its way through the shrubbery at 
the opposite end of the lawn. His club 
friends would hardly have recognised him 
had they seen him just now, so perturbed 
did he look, so far did he seem to have 
strayed from those serene heights of 


heart might be 





Olympian indifference on which he habitu- 
ally took his stand. 

He sat down now where he had sat 
before, on the rustic seat under the elm. 
“ What can Linda mean by philandering 
about with that noodle of a Cuthbert 
Naylor?” he grimly asked himself. “ They 
are too confidential by half. And yet, what 
an ass I must be! A few more hours and 
she will be at liberty to philander with 
whom she pleases. And so shall I, for the 
matter of that. I wish there was some 
fighting going on somewhere. I wish some- 
one would give me the command of a forlorn 
hope or a cutting-out expedition. I’m just 
in the humour for killing somebody or 
being killed myself; I don’t much care 
which. My poor, pretty Linda! How I 
loved that girl once! For the matter of 
that, how Ilove her still! Perhaps if I had 
been more patient with her—perhaps if I 
had humoured her whims more—perhaps 
—but that ‘perhaps’ is the fiend’s own 
word, and I'll have no more to dowith it. By 
Jove ! here they come, and still together !” 

In fact at this moment Mrs. Dane and 
Cuthbert Naylor made their appearance at 
the other end of the lawn. They must 
have walked completely round the house 
to get there. Cuthbert, as usual, seemed 
to be doing most of the talking. 

Linda started, and then came to a dead 
stand. 

“My husband!” she exclaimed. “I 
must go to him. You will excuse me, will 
you not?” 

The smirk vanished from Mr. Naylor’s 
face ; he coughed behind his hand. 

“Not a word, I beg. Some other time, 

erhaps——” 

“3 shall be most happy.” 

“Your remarks on Japanese ceramic 
art were most interesting. Such originality 
of exposition !” 

“Oh, Mr. Naylor, you cannot 
scientiously say that.” 

“Pardon me for differing from you. 
But I won’t detain you longer.” 

With that he raised his hat, bowed, 
turned on his heel, and marched slowly 
away. 

As he went up the terrace steps he shot 
a backward glance. 

“ Her husband !” he muttered to himself. 
“To-morrow she will have no husband.” 


con- 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 
LINDA advanced a few steps and then 
paused. She was gazing fixedly at her 


| husband. 
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“He is making believe that he doesn’t 
see me,” she said to herself, “‘ and yet they 
call our sex artful! If he would but ask 
me to forgive him! If he would but admit 
that it is he who has been in the wrong!” 

There was a flower-border close by ; she 
stooped and gathered a few blooms. 

Cecil was watching her out of a corner 
of his eye. 

“Tf she would but come and put her 
arms round my neck, and lay her cheek 
against mine, as she used to do, I believe 
Ishould be weak enough to forgive her!” 

“He won't speak ; he won’t look. How 
stupid of him!” Then she said aloud: 


“Cecil !” 


“T am here,” he answered, but without 
turning his head. 

“That tone! He might be speaking to 
his groom or his valet. It is useless.” 
Then aloud: “Can you tell me whether 
the afternoon post has arrived ?” 

He put his glass in his eye and turned 
half-way towards her. 

“T have no information on the point, 
really,” he said. ‘“ If you were to ask your 
uncle, now, or—or Mr. Cuthbert Naylor.” 

She had drawn a little nearer to him, 
and was plucking nervously at the flowers 
she had gathered. 

** Mr. Cuthbert Naylor is a most superior 
person,” she replied in her iciest tones. 

“No one disputes Mr. Naylor’s supe- 
riority.” 

“ He gives his mind to something very 
different from horse-racing and betting.” 

“What happiness to hear this!” 

“Sneer away, sir ; it is your sole accom- 
plishment.” Cecil bowed gravely. “Mr. 
Naylor is a man of culture. His con- 
versation is most interesting and — and 
delightful.” 

“A question of taste,” responded Cecil 
with a shrug as he rose from his seat. 
Then, looking her full in the face, he said, 
not without a touch of sternness: “ Mr. 
Naylor is aware that you have a fortune 
in your own right. Before you are two 
months older, Mr. Naylor will make you 
an offer of marriage.” 

“Qh, this is infamous!” cried Linda. 
Her cheeks fiushed rosy red, tears of 
indignation sprang to her eyes, as, with a 
little passionate gesture, she flung away 
her flowers, and turning her back on her 
husband, she marched off with all the 
dignity that she was mistress of. 

For a moment or two the unhappy young 
husband stood looking after his unhappy 
young wife with a strange choking sensa- 





tion in his throat. Then he turned and 
went slowly off in the opposite direction. 

He had not proceeded far when, at a 
turn of the footpath, he encountered 
Elliott. The latter seized him by the arm. 

“Why, man alive, what’s amiss with 
you?” he cried. ‘ You look as if you were 
about to put an end to all your miseries.” 

Stephen himself did not look the most 
cheerful of individuals. 

‘‘ Elliott, if those papers of mine don’t 
come soon, I believe I shall go mad.” 

‘Qh, philosophy, of what avail are thy 
precepts +” cried the latter with a some- 
what forced air of gaiety. ‘But we are 
not without our consolations ; the board 
of green cloth is still left us. Come 
along, old fellow; let us go and knock 
the balls about for half an hour. You 
shall give me twenty-five out of a hundred, 
and beat me at that.” 

Elliott linked his arm in Cecil’s and led 
him back towards the house. 

Mrs. Wapshot had encountered Linda 
even as Stephen had encountered Cecil, 
and was coming back with her. The two 
men went up one flight of steps that led 
from the lawn to the terrace just as the 
two ladies were ascending the other flight. 
On the terrace stood Mr. Naylor and his 
son, each of them with an open letter in 
his hand. At this moment the glass door 
was opened, and out came Mr. Jellicop 
with an open bag in his hand. Linda 
turned pale and began to tremble ; Elliott 
felt his arm tightly pressed by Cecil’s. 

“So that tiresome post-bag has arrived 
at last,” said Mrs. Wapshot to Mr. Jellicop. 

“Yes, that tiresome post-bag has arrived 
at last, and a pretty dance I’ve had after 
all you good people.” 

The old boy had a fancy for giving out 
the letters to his guests with his own hand. 

“Anything for me, sir?” asked Cecil 
in a voice which he strove to render as 
indifferent as possible. 

“‘Steady yourself, my love,” whispered 
Mrs. Wapshot to Linda. 

Mr. Jellicop’s hand was buried deep in 
the bag.  There’s something here that 
feels like mischief,” he said, and with that 
heproduced two large-sealed, official-looking 
documents. He glanced at the addresses 
for a moment through his spectacles, and 
then in silence he handed one to Cecil and 
the other to Linda. Then turning to 
Vere Naylor, he said with all the bitterness 
of which he was capable: ‘‘ A pretty piece 
of work this is to be proud of !” 

The member for Fudgington shrugged 
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his shoulders, but did not speak. It was 
a moment of triumph for the principles he 
had so much at heart. 

“Once more a single man!” said Cecil 
Dane as he turned and grasped Elliott by 
the hand. 

* Once more a free woman !” exclaimed 
Linda in broken accents, as she turned and 
hid her face on Mrs. Wapshot’s shoulder. 


One of the pleasantest rooms at Brook- 
field was that which was known as the 
Blue Parlour. It was an apartment of con- 
siderable size; an archway at one end of 
the room, the curtains of which were now 
looped back, gave access to a small con- 
servatory; at the opposite end two French- 
windows opened on to the south terrace. 

In this apartment, on a certain afternoon, 
sat Mrs. Wapshot and Agnes Elliott. A 
tiny table was between them on which 
stood a tiny tea equipage. Confidential 
talk and tea seem to go naturally together. 

“ Most refreshing on a warm afternoon,” 
remarked Mrs. Wapshot as she replaced 
her cup on the tray. 

“When is a cup of tea not refreshing ?” 
queried Agnes. “I think I understood 
you to say that Mr. Wapshot is not coming 
to Brookfield ?” 

“No. He is chipping rocks in the north 
of Ireland. He may possibly be away two 
months—or even longer. He is a man 
with,a grand Platonic mind. By-the-bye, 
dear, when do you expect your child at 
Brookfield ?” 

“This afternoon. He and the nurse are 
coming down by train.” 

“How comforting for you! Of course 
you saw what it said about your husband 
in yesterday’s Tittle-tattle ?” 

‘A paper I never read. What did it say?” 

“JT think I can repeat the paragraph 
almost word for word—hem ! ‘ We under- 
stand that Mdlle. Maurizio, the new 
prima donna, about whose beauty and 
talents everybody is raving just now ’— 
note the ‘raving,’ my dear—‘ has commis- 
sioned Mr. Stephen Elliott to paint her 
portrait. It will doubtless be another 
feather in the cap of one of the most 
promising of our younger artists.’ What 
do you think of that, my dear?” 

For a moment or two Agnes did not 
reply. She was struggling with some 
hidden emotion. Then she said : “I know 
now why Stephen started for London this 
morning without saying why he was going. 
This woman was to’sit to him to-day.” 

“ Most probably. There are some strange 





stories afloat concerning this Mdlle. 
Maurizio, Not that I make a point of 
always believing such things, but one can’t 
help hearing them, you know. People do 
say that she—but it matters nothing to you, 
dear, what people say.” 

“And it is for creatures such as this 
that my happiness has been wrecked! Yet 
Stephen would have me believe that he 
cares for nothing but his art ; that a beau- 
tiful woman is to him nothing more than 
an object to be transferred to canvas ; that 
he takes as much delight in painting a patch 
of sunny common, an old wall covered with 
mosses, or a village pond rippled by a 
breeze.” 

“Why excite yourself, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Wapshot soothingly. “Ina day or 
two you and your husband will be 
separated, and what he may do, or whom 
he may see after that, can only be a 
matter of indifference to you.” 

‘“‘A matter of indifference! And Stephen 
will then be at liberty to visit this Italian 
woman as often as he may choose!” 

“What of that? You also will be free 
to dv as you may choose.” 

“What will be the valueof such freedom 
to me?” 

“You are in a somewhat unreasonable 
mood this afternoon. Suppose we take a 
turn on the terrace.” 

They both rose. 

At that moment Lilian Ramsay entered 
the room. 

“T have a few words to say to Miss 
Ramsay,” whispered the elder lady. “I 
will follow you in two minutes.” 

Mrs. Elliott crossed the room, and went 
out by way of the French-window. Just 
outside she encountered Captain Marma- 
duke. They stopped opposite each other. 
Agnes ‘was waiting for Mrs. Wapshot ; 
Marmaduke was in search of Lilian, The 
weather and other important topics en- 
gaged them in conversation for a minute 
or two. 

“T hope, my dear, that you have not 
forgotten what I said to you the other 
day?” thus spoke Mrs. Wapshot to Lilian. 

“T have not forgotten—I am not likely 
to forget.” 

“ What. are you looking for?” 

“T have lost the third volume of my 
novel.” 

“My dear Lilian, you surprise me! 
Don’t you think that ‘instead of novel- 
reading you would be much better em- 
ployed in rubbing-up your French and 
music, and in looking through your dresses 
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to see which of them would turn and make 
up again ? By-the-bye, have you advertised 
yet?” 

“‘ Not yet,” answered Lilian dejectedly. 

“Then why not do so at once? Mr. 
Jellicop may be very kind, and Mrs. 
Jellicop may be very kind, but you are 
no relative of theirs, and no girl of spirit 
would condescend to keep on living here 
as a dependent on their charity.” 

Having thus contrived to render Lilian 
thoroughly uncomfortable, Mrs. Wapshot 
with a serene conscience followed Mrs. 
Elliott out of the room. 

“A dependent on their charity!” ex- 
claimed Lilian sadly. “She is right; I 
have my living to earn, and the sooner I 
set about it the better.” She was sitting, 
buried in thought, with her eyes bent on 
the ground, and did not hear Marma- 
duke’s footsteps on the carpet. “ But what 
am I fit for? What is there that I can 
do?” she continued, asking the questions 
aloud, and little thinking there was anyone 
to overhear her. 

“There is one thing you can do, Miss 
Ramsay.” 

Lilian started to her feet in some con- 
fusion. It took her a moment or two to 
recover herself. 

“ And that is?” she said enquiringly. 

“Go with me as far as the home- 
meadow, where the haymakers are at 


work. Let us go and help them—let us 
transform ourselves for a little while into 
a couple of rakes.” 

Lilian shook her head, and looked 
seriously at him out of the depths of 
her brown eyes. 

“Why, what’s amiss?” queried Marma- 


duke. “A quarter of an hour ago you 
seemed as merry as a blackbird, and 
now——” 

“T look as melancholy as an owl, and 
not half so wise.” 

“ Mrs. Wapshot has been talking to you.” 

“For my good.” 

“T take the liberty of doubting that.” 

“ She has, at least, reminded me of my 
duty.” 

“People who make such a point of 
reminding others of their duty are pretty 
sure to neglect their own.” 

“Captain Marmaduke, may I ask your 
advice? I want to advertise and I don’t 
know how to set about it.” 

“The easiest thing in the world. The 
difficulty nowadays is not to advertise.” 

** | want to offer my services as governess, 
or as companion to a lady going abroad.” 





Marmaduke’s face took an extra shade 
of gravity. 

“Does Mr. Jellicop know of this sudden 
resolution on your part?” 

* No.” 

“ Nor Mrs. Jellicop ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you feel justified in taking so 
serious a step without their knowledge 
or sanction ?” 

“T don’t know. I only want to act for 
the best. I know that they would like 
me to stay on with them here, but—but I 
feel that I cannot live as a dependent on 
their charity.” 

“That sounds very much like one of 
Mrs. Wapshot’s phrases. But you asked 
my advice, did you not?” 

“T did.” 

“ Will you promise to abide by it?” 

For a moment Lilian hesitated, then in 
a low voice she said : 

*T promise.” 

“For the next month or two let the 
future take care of itself. Decide upon 
nothing without the full concurrence of Mr. 
Jellicop. Finally, attach no importance to 
anything Mrs. Wapshot may say to you.” 

“TI have promised to abide by your 
advice, and I will do so, but with every day 
that passes I grow more anxious not to be 
a burden to anybody.” 

“ As if you could be a burden to any- 
body. But enough of sermonising. You 
promised to visit the ruins of Dean Abbey 
with me. We shall have to fix an early 
day, as I leave here on Tuesday next.” 

“You leave here on Tuesday !” 

“ T came for two days, and I have stayed 
a week.” 

“ We shall miss you very much.” 

“Tf I dared to think that you would miss 
me, it would not matter greatly about any- 
one else.” 

“Of course I shall miss you, as we all 
shall. Why, you have not told me—told 
us, I mean—half your adventures, And 
we may never meet again |” 

‘Why should we not meet again ?” 

“T cannot stay here for ever. Even if 
you were to come to Brookfield again in 
six weeks’ time I should be gone!” 

‘Gone whither ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

** Then why part at all?” 

He sat down by her side, and took one of 
her unresisting hands in his, The clear 
light of love glowed in his eyes. 

“ Lilian, listen to me,” he said. 

But at that moment the door opened, 
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and Mr. Jellicop came in fussily, after his 
wont. Lilian started to her feet, her 
cheeks all aflame. Marmaduke smothered 
an ejaculation of annoyance. 





FISH DIET. 


AMONG the many marvels of the Fisheries 
Exhibition just opened, is an unassuming 
but very interesting case, which gives what 
may be called the bill of fare of a family of 
the neolithic period. The menu is of a far 
more varied character than might have been 
expected from their resources in the way 
of tools and weapons. For there were no 
trace of metals in the shell-mound from 
which these illustrations were taken—a 
shell-mound found on the old coast-line of 
the Island of Oransay in the Western 
Hebrides, and therefore of an age very far 
remote from any of which we have historic 
record. Their fish-spears, or harpoons, 
are of sharpened bone, and their kitchen 
utensils of flint or polished shell. And yet 
they must have contrived to capture the 
rorqual and the seal, the very fishiest kind 
of flesh that this imperfectly-educated 
family may have eaten as fish without 
knowing any better ; then they had mullet 
and wrasse, dogfish and skate—these by 
way of delicacies, no doubt, while the 
regular homely fare of the period was made 
up principally of shell-fish, Altogether 
excellent living, if only there were enough 
of it, as to which the record is silent. 

Perhaps the example of these fish-eating 
people is hardly encouraging, seeing that 
probably they were wiped out of existence 
by a more hardy race who had discovered 
the use of metals, and acquired skill 
in the art of slaughter in hunting the 
wild beasts of the forest. But we need 
not be prejudiced against a fish diet in con- 
sequence, or fancy that it entails any dis- 
advantage in the struggle for existence. 
What we may lose in sinew, physiologists 
tell us we shall make up in brain, and for 
people who have not to make a living by 
the spade or the pick, the brain is the 
chief power after all. The theories of 
physiologists have not been largely verified 
by experience, indeed ; the learned pro- 
fessions are not carried by storm by the 
sons of fishermen, nor is any abnormal 
proportion of distinguished thinkers 
furnished by the fishing towns, where 
people live mostly on fish, and ought to 
have brains of extraordinary power. But 
then it can be shown that many highly 
successful races have been greatly given to 





fish. The Northmen, for example, a people 
who have made for themselves a great place 
in history, were always good fishermen as 
well as good fighters. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the northern taste 
in the matter of fish was of a rather coarse 
and greasy nature. The whale, for in- 
stance, was so highly regarded as to be 
reserved for king or queen, and the 
porpoise and other cetacea, fish in general 
estimation, if not in the scientific sense, 
were always popular, and the Northman 
carried his tastes into warmer latitudes, so 
that the fishing for craspois, as it was 
called, a term explained a little farther on, 
was much practised and highly encouraged 
on the coasts of England and Normandy. 
Thus we are told by old Lambarde how 
the Conqueror granted to the monks of 
Battle, that if any fish called craspois, 
that is, gras poisson, a great or royal 
fish, as whales or such other, which by the 
law of Prerogative pertained to the king 
himself, came ashore upon Dengemarish— 
the marsh now protected by Dymchurch 
wall, and with Dungeness on its outlying 
promontory—the monks should have it, 
and if in any other man’s land yet the 
monks should have the whole tongue and 
two-thirds of the body. There are similar 
grants to other monasteries in Normandy, 
and all this suggests the question, could a 
whale’s tongue have ever been preserved 
and eaten as a delicacy? Certainly not the 
tongue of the “right whale,” a mere gela- 
tinous mass that the most robust appetite 
would refuse. But then there are whales 
and whales, and some of the species may 
possess a tongue which is really a dainty. 
The taste for craspois came to an end 
in a rather dismal manner. The great 


pestilence of the fourteenth century, known’ 


in England as the Black Death, was said to 
have especially marked out the eaters of 
craspois as victims. Anyhow, the phy- 
sicians of the period put their ban upon it, 
condemning at the same time many whole- 
some and splendid fishes. 


Chiens de mer marsouins saumons 

Congres tourboz et leur semblables 

Qui sans escailles sont nuisables. 
Thus classing the lordly salmon and the 
luscious turbot with dogfish and porpoises, 
to say nothing of the conger, which has 
many warm adherents at the present day. 
Perhaps from this period may be dated the 
dislike of the Scotch to the eel, which they 
erroneously declare to be without scales. 
Some, indeed, aver that porpoise steaks 
are really good eating, and the dogfish is 
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a popular article of diet among the Norman 
peasantry. But then the Normans may 
be supposed to have inherited the Scan- 
dinavian taste for gross and oily fishes— 
a taste which would seem to be still 
rampant in Norway, if we may trust to 
the following extract from the Fisheries 
Exhibition catalogue, which has a charming 
“once upon a time” flavour about it, and 
a vagueness of local description which 
recalls the wonderful tales of childhood : 

‘On a certain part of the western coast 
of Norway, whales pass through the narrow 
inlet of a fjord, and fail to find their way 
back again. When swimming around the 
bay, the whale would be observed at once, 
and the fishermen try to kill it by means 
of a single-pointed iron arrow only five or 
six inches long. The mode of proceeding 
was to shoot from the bow an arrow with 
a loose iron point up in the air in such a 
manner that it would fall down perpen- 
dicularly and strike the body of the whale. 
Iron points made of old ship-bolts, and 
rather rusty, would be preferred as the 
best for the purpose. When struck by 
the iron, the whale would swim about for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, and then float 
up to the surface of the water, dead or 
poisoned, having a wound a foot or more 
in diameter around the place where the 
iron had struck. The iron point itself 
would be found worked down to the 
backbone or some vital part. 

“ After having cut out the wounded part 
with a special knife, men and women from 
all the farms around the bay, being the 
whole hunting-time on the look-out, would 
meet with their whale-knives, and cut out 
of the whale their special and long pre- 
determined pieces, and bring them home 
for food. 

“These implements are still in occasional 
use.” 

To judge from this extract, there is still 
a taste for whale-flesh in Norway, just as 
among the Eskimo, where the capture of a 
whale is the occasion of a grand banquet. 
The omnivorous Chinese make a dainty of 
the dried sinew of the whale. But, in a 
general way, we may assume that, as 
articles of food, the cetacea are quite out 
of fashion; and no doubt it was the 
herring that had the most to do with this 
change of dynasty—the herring that, 
swarming along the coasts in great shoals, 
creating a general excitement among all 
predatory creatures, whether they swim, fly, 
or crawl; the herring that seems to invite 
the clumsiest attempt at a boat and net to 





circumvent him. The herring, by the way, 
according to fisher folk-lore, was chosen 
king over the other denizens of the deep— 
just as the tit among birds—not out of 
merit so much as from overweening jealousy 
of more formidable competitors. The plaice 
and the halibut made faces at their new 
king, and have had wry mouths ever since. 

A democratic king certainly is the 
herring, with his inexhaustible bounties 
to the poor; and no fish is more 
delicious than a perfectly fresh herring, 
while of all others he bears with least 
detriment the processes of curing and 
salting. The Dutch lay claim to the 
invention of the art of pickling herrings ; 
but, whatever may have been the improve- 
ments they introduced, the art itself was 
known along the Channel coast from time 
immemorial—at Dieppe from the eighth 
century, anyhow. The red herring, how- 
ever, is of much more recent introduction 
—not spoken of before the sixteenth 
century—and is claimed by the Yarmouth 
fishermen as their peculiar invention. The 
red herring has suffered some eclipse at the 
hands — or the fins, rather — of the still 
more popular bloater, which is hardly 
more ancient than the eighteenth century. 

In the cold and strongly-aerated waters 
of the Northern Sea swarms, in exhaust- 
less numbers, the cod, and perhaps the 
constant aeration of the water by melted 
ice gives the North Sea its wonderfully 
stimulating properties of fish production. 
Who can watch the tide foaming in upon 
our northern coasts, with the sparkle and 
effervescence of champagne, and the general 
stir of life it creates among all things that 
swim in the sea, a wealth of life and 
fecundity and power, a great store-house 
that may be drawn upon indefinitely ; who 
can see this without feeling surprise that 
any in this land should be short of food 
when such unlimited supplies are within 
reach? In this matter of the cod, for 
instance, we are told by competent autho- 
rities that it could be sold at twopence a 
pound in the streets of London, if only 
the machinery of distribution were properly 
arranged. And with the cod, the difficulty 
of bringing the fish fresh to market is 
reduced to a minimum. The herring, it is 
said, dies when it strikes the net; this is 
an exaggeration, but many are dead when 
the nets are hauled on board, and the rest 
die almost immediately after being taken 
from the water. But the cod is a hardy 
fellow, and will make the journey in tanks 
quite comfortably from the Faroe Isles or 
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the banks of Newfoundland, and he can be 
kept in stock, too—is largely kept in per- 
forated boxes in the fish docks of Harwich 
and Great Grimsby, till he is wanted. 

As early as the reign of Elizabeth, 
English fishermen were in the habit of 
resorting to the coast of Iceland for cod- 
fishing, and there is a letter extant, dated 
1595, from the King of Denmark com- 
plaining of the trespasses of these English 
fishermen ; but saying that they might fish 
on the coast of Iceland, except the island of 
Westmon, which was reserved for the court. 
Elizabeth took five years to answer this 
letter, and then “thank you for nothing” 
she writes in effect, and desires the king 
not to hinder the English from fishing in 
the high seas. In the Civil Wars the 
English fishing-boats, making for the coast 
of Iceland, were set upon by Royalist 
privateers, and many of them captured, 
for which no redress could be had. All 
this fishing was for cod, for drying and 
salting, and there is still a good deal done 
in that way, the French especially making 
a considerable consumption of the salt fish. 
They manage to make it palatable too, a 
feat which our English cooks rarely accom- 
plish, even when they smother it with 
egg-sauce. 

The haddock is another fish that swarms 
in these northern waters, and, tillthe practice 
of smoking them began, more were caught 
than could be consumed. But now the 
smoked haddock is found everywhere, and 
is especially popular in poor neighbour- 
hoods. Very satisfactory, too, he is as a 
breakfast relish, but ought to be much 
cheaper. Then we have the turbot, that the 
trawl-net has made plentiful. No finer fish 
than this is anywhere to be had, and cheap, 
too, at times, for people who have time to 
be continually skirmishing around for 
bargains, but when wanted on any parti- 
cular occasion, sure to be ruinously dear. 
Another fish has lately made its appearance 
on London fish-stalls, the salmon-shad, as 
the fishmongers call it. This is known 
to the more scientific Americans as the 
anadromous shad, and the French, who 
love it well, call it the alose; and as 
this fish runs up the rivers of the 
Atlantic seaboard in May, when the old- 
world peasantry are making pilgrimages to 
holy wells and such like, the alose is a 
favourite Friday dish for these, on the 
whole, rather jolly excursions. And an 
alose, perfectly broiled over a wood fire, 
with an accompanying of the cream sauce 
of High Normandy, is a dish that might 





make the most confirmed sceptic believe 
in the virtues of pilgrimages. But then, 
in the hands of an unskilful cook, the 
alose is apt to fall into a formless mass, a 
very unhandsome dish, although the flavour 
may be all right. 

Most people have had experience, once 
or twice in-their lives, of a regular fish 
dinner, say at Billingsgate, where sundry 
restaurants and taverns devote themselves 
to that kind of entertainment. The fish 
is generally good, but then these dinners 
are not particularly cheap. Then, in the 
poorer quarters of the town, the fried- 
fish shop supplies refreshment whole- 
some and cheap. A slice of fried fish, 
fried potatoes, and a slice of bread 
can be had for threepence, everything 
perhaps permeated with a fishy flavour, but 
still appetising enough for a hungry man. 
And these fried-fish men clear the market 
at Billingsgate of anything that may be 
going cheap—plaice and skate—the latter 
very good, but repugnant to many people, 
perhaps, on account of its appearance, with 
a fiendish grin in the middle of its stomach ; 
and to these experiences may be added the 
cheap fish-dinners at the South Kensington 
Exhibition. The rush for these would 
seem to indicate a great undeveloped taste 
for fish on the part of the great British 
public. Now, in a general way, an 
increased demand for a commodity brings 
about increased prices, and this may very 
well be the effect at first of the general 
tendency to fish-eating. But the supply 
being practically unlimited, the balance 
will soon be redressed in favour of the fish 
consumer. It would be a great gain if a 
general demand for fish in the inland 
districts gave opportunity for the opening 
out of independent sources of supply. Too 
much hangs upon Billingsgate—not only all 
London, but a vast number of other towns, 
even seaside places where the fish are 
actually caught, and sometimes make the 
double journey by rail before they appear 
in the local fish-market. 

Still, allowing for well-founded complaints 
as to supply, we may survey the world 
from China to Peru and find no other 
nation able to give a better fish-dinner— 
no, nor one half as good—in a general way. 
Certainly not the nations whose shores 
border on the Mediterranean—Italy, for 
instance, whose commissioners report that 
the coast-fishing is mainly done in a 
desultory manner by old .men, women, 
and children—with singular exceptions 
in the case of fishing communities in the 
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Adriatic, with their curious and picturesque 
Bragazzi, “remarkable for the shape 
of the hull and their strange sails coloured 
in brown or deep red, and covered with 
quaint figures and devices.” But neither 
the thunny nor the sword-fish are tempting 
as edible fishes, and the hake seems to be 
the best all-round fish in the Italian 
markets. Indeed, our Yarmouth and 
Scotch herring are largely imported, and 
form a considerable item in the diet of the 
working-classes. Nor is Spain in the van 
in the way of fishing, and may look back 
with regret to the palmy days of Philip the 
Second, when two hundred vessels, manned 
by some six thousand sailors, left the 
Cantabrian shore for the cod fisheries of 
Newfoundland. Now, along its Atlantic 
coast, there is no deep sea fishing to speak 
of, while the Mediterranean seaboard is 
almost a blank. Indeed, the Mediterranean 
may be said to be almost played out asa 
fish-pond, its hot sun and tepid waters do 
not supply the life-giving elements of the 
northern seas, and the absence of appre- 
ciable tides deprives the world of fishes of 
the zest and change that the rush of waters 
to and fro gives to the denizens of the great 
oceans, 

Nor has America the advantage of us 
in the way of fish, at least of sea-tish. Her 
great lakes and connecting rivers yield a 
white fish, so called, that is well spoken 
of, and the black bass, a bold and hand- 
some fish, might perhaps be acclimatised 
to advantage in some of our rivers. 
The Americans introduce a good deal of 
ingenuity into their fisheries. There is 
the purse seine, for instance, which has 
quite revolutionised the fishery formackerel 
and menhaden; the American fishermen 
having entirely deserted the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, where they formerly resorted, 
and taken to fishing north of Cape Hat- 
teras. There are smart fisheries, too, on 
the Columbian shores; for the salmon 
almost what Chicago is for the pig; and 
wonderful stories are told of the way in 
which the salmon is caught and cooked 
and canned, the whole performed with 
the regularity and speed of steam. The 
Americans, too, have invented boneless 
herrings, an invention which, if it could be 
applied to fishes generally, would do much 
to popularise a fish diet, for people don’t 
like a continual struggle with bones in the 
course of a meal, and those fishes are most 
popular, as a general rule, in which the 
bone difficulty is the least felt; the herring, 
of course, being an exception, being both 





nice and cheap. Something in the way of 
this American process has been fore- 
shadowed in prophecy, for there exists a 
mystic medieval rhyme : 

Never a herring spoke but one, 

And he said, ‘‘ Roast my back, and not my bone.” 
As much as to say—there are various inter- 
pretations, but this seems the most pro- 
bable—“ Take out my bones before cooking 
me.” 

Another novelty the American has intro- 
duced — a preparation called chowder, 
fearfully and wonderfully composed of fish, 
pork, biscuit, and other light comestibles. 
There is clam chowder and fish chowder, 
both of which are canned for export, but 
they require a certain amount of education 
in the palate to appreciate. 

Passing over to the Pacific we find 
many varieties of fish unknown to Euro- 
pean markets, with some familiar friends, 
such as the ubiquitous eel and mackerel. 
But the albicore, the bonito, and the flying- 
fish have a strange unfamiliar aspect. The 
coral reefs of the South Sea Islands abound 
with curious fish, balloon-shaped, with 
strange attachments, and an expression of 
puffy amazement ; but some of these are poi- 
sonous, and none are equal to our northern 
fishes in the culinary scale. Nor has Japan 
any striking novelties to show us in the 
way of fish; and when we come to China, 
we feel that we are inanotherand altogether 
stranger world, in which our experience is 
of little use to us, and vice-versa. Funny 
men and funny fishes seem on mutually 
good terms with each other, with a strange 
kind of family likeness betweon them. 
And people who eat whale sinew and dried 
shark’s fins, and sea-slugs—as for cuttle-fish, 
they seem to be eaten all over the world— 
well, a people who will eat anything 
and everything, must be looked on with 
suspicion as gastronomic guides. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. THE LAST OF FLORENCE 
MOUNTJOY. 

Now at last in this final chapter has to be 
told the fate of Florence Mountjoy,—as 
far as it can be told in these pages. It 
was, at any rate, her peculiarity to attach 
to herself. by bonds which could not easily 
be severed, those who had once thought 
that they might be able to win her love. 
An attempt has been made to show how 
firm and determined were the affections of 
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Harry Annesley, and how absolutely he 
trusted in her word when once it had been 
given to him. He had seemed to think 
that when she had even nodded to him in 
answer to his assertion that he desired her 
to be his wife, all his trouble as regarded 
her heart had been off his mind. There 
might be infinite trouble as to time,—as to 
ten years, three years, or even one year; 
trouble in inducing her to promise that she 
would become his wife in opposition to her 
mother ; but he had felt sure that she never 
would be the wife of any one else. How 
he had at last succeeded in mitigating the 
opposition of her mother, so as to make the 
three years, or even the one year, appear 
to himself an altogether impossible delay, 
the reader knows. How he at last con- 
trived to have his own way altogether, so 
that, as Florence told him, she was merely 
a ball in his hand, the reader will have to 
know very shortly. But not a shade of 
doubt had ever clouded Harry’s mind as to 
his eventual success, since she had nodded 
to him at Mrs. Armitage’s ball. Though 
this girl’s love had been so grand a thing 
to have achieved, he was quite sure from 
that moment that it would be his for ever. 

With Mountjoy Scarborough there had 
never come such a moment,—and never 
could, and yet he had been very confident, 
so that he had lived on the assurance that 
sucha moment would come. And the self- 
deportment natural to him had been such 
that he had shown his assurance. He never 
would have succeeded ; but he should not 
the less love her sincerely. And when the 
time came for him to think what he should 
do with himself, those few days after his 
father’s death, he turned to her as his one 
prospect of salvation. If his cousin Florence 
would be good to him, all might yet be 
well. He had come by that time to lose 
his assurance. He had recognised Harry 
Annesley as his enemy,—as has been told 
often enough in these pages. Harry was to 
him a hateful stumbling-block. And he had 
not been quite as sure of her fidelity to 
another as Harry had been sure of it to 
himself. Tretton might prevail. Trettons 
do so often prevail. And the girl’s mother 
was all on his side. So he had gone to 
Cheltenham, true as the needle to the pole, 
to try his luck yet once again. He had 
gone to Cheltenham,—and there he found 
Harry Annesley. All hopes for him were 
then over and he started at once for 
Monaco ; or, as he himself told himself,— 
for the deuce. 

Among the lovers of Florence some 





memory may attach itself to poor Hugh 
Anderson. He too had been absolutely 
true to Florence. From the hour in which 
he had first conceived the idea that she 
would make him happy as his wife, it had 
gone on growing upon him with all the 
weight of love. He did not quite under- 
stand why he should have loved her so 
dearly,—but thus it was. Such a Mrs. 
Hugh Anderson, with a pair of ponies on 
the boulevards, was to his imagination the 
most lovely sight which could be painted. 
Then Florence took the mode of disabusin 
him which has been told, and Hugh Ander- 
son gave the required promise. Alas ;—in 
what an unfortunate moment had he done 
so! Such was his own thought. For 
though he was sure of his own attachment 
to her, he could not mount high enough to 
be as sure of hers to somebody else. It 
was a “sort of thing a man oughtn’t to 
have been asked to promise,” he said to 
the third secretary. And having so deter- 
mined he made up his mind to follow her 
to England and to try his fortune once 
again. 

Florence had just wished Harry good- 
bye for the day,—or rather for the week. 
She cared nothing now, in the way of 
protestations of affection. ‘Come, Harry ; 
there now ;—don’t be so unreasonable. 
Am not I just as impatient as you are? 
This day fortnight you will be back. And 
then !” 

“Then there will be some peace ; won’t 
there? But mind you write every day.” 
And so Harry was whisked away, as 
triumphant a man as ever left Cheltenham 
by the London train. On the following 
morning Hugh Anderson reached Chelten- 
ham and appeared in Montpellier Place. 

“My daughter is at home certainly,” 
said Mrs. Mountjoy. There was something 
in the tone which made the young man at 
once assure himself that he had better go 
back to Brussels. He had ever been a 
favourite with Mrs. Mountjoy. In his 
days of love-making poor Mountjoy had 
been absent, declared no longer to have a 
chance of Tretton, and Harry had been— 
the very Evil One himself. Mrs. Mountjoy 
had been assured by the Brussels Mount- 
joys that with the view of getting well rid 
of the Evil One, she had better take poor 
Anderson to her bosom. She had opened 
her bosom accordingly,—but with very 
poor results. And now he had come to 
look after what result there might be, 
Mrs. Mountjoy felt that he had better go 
back to Brussels, 
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“ Could I not see her?” asked Anderson. “ Kamtschatka ! ” 
“Well, yes; you could see her.” “Yes, indeed. The F, O. ” The 


“Mrs. Mountjoy, I'll tell you every- 
thing,—just as though you were my own 
mother. I have loved your daughter,— 
oh, I don’t know how it is! If she’d be 
my wife for two years, I don’t think I’d 
mind dying afterwards.” 

“‘Oh, Mr. Anderson !” 

“T wouldn’t. I never heard of a case 
where a girl had got such a hold of a man 
as she has of me.” 

“You don’t mean to say that she has 
behaved badly.” 

“Oh no! She couldn’t behave badly. 
It isn’t in her. But she can bowl a fellow 
over in the most—well, most desperate 
manner. As for me, I’m not worth my 
salt since I first saw her. When I go to 
ride with the governor I haven’t a word 
to say to him.” But this ended in Mrs. 
Mountjoy going and promising that she 
would send Florence down in her place. 
She knew that it would be in vain ; but to 
a young man who had behaved so well as 
Mr. Anderson so much could not be refused. 
“Here I am again,” he said, very much 
like the clown in the pantomime. 

“ Oh, Mr. Anderson, how do you do?” 

A lover who is anxious to prevail with 
a lady should always hold up his head. 
Where is the reader of novels, or of 
human nature, who does not know as much 
as that. And yet the man who is in love, 
truly in love, never does hold up his head 
very high. It is the man who is not in 
love who does so. Nevertheless it does 
sometimes happen that the true lover 
obtains his reward. In this case it was 
not observed to be so. But now Mr. 
Anderson was sure of his fate, so that 
there was no encouragement to him to 
make any attempt at holding up his head. 
“T have come once more to see you,” he 
said. 

“T am sure it gives mamma so much 
pleasure.” 

“Mrs. Mountjoy is very kind. But it 
hasn’t been for her. The truth is I couldn’t 
settle down in this world without having 
another interview.” 

“What am I to say, Mr. Anderson ?” 

“Tl just tell you how it all is. You 
know what my prospects are.” She did 
not quite remember, but she bowed to 
him. “You must know because I told 
you. There is nothing I kept concealed.” 
Again she bowed. ‘There can be no 
possible family reason for my going to 
Kamtschatka.” 





F, O. always meant the Foreign Office. 
“The F. O. wants a young man on whom 
it can thoroughly depend to go to Kamts- 
chatka. The allowances are handsome 
enough, but the allowances are nothing 
to me.” 

“Why should you go?” 

“Tt is for you to decide. Yes, you can 
detain me. If I go to that bleak and 
barren desert it will merely be to court 
exile from that quarter of the globe in 
which you and I would have to live 
together and yet apart. That I cannot 
stand. In Kamtschatka Well, there is 
no knowing what may happen to me there.” 

“ But I’m engaged to be married to Mr. 
Annesley.” 

“You told me something of that before.” 

“But it’s all fixed. Mamma will tell 
you. It’s to be this day fortnight. If 
you'd only stay and come as one of my 
friends.” Surely such a proposition as this 
is the unkindest that any young lady can 
make. But we believe that it is made not 
unfrequently. In the present case it 
received no reply. 

Mr. Anderson took up his hat and 
rushed to the door. Then he returned for 
a moment. ‘God bless you, Miss Mount- 
joy,” he said. “In spite of the cruelty of 
that suggestion I must bid God bless you.” 
And then he was gone. 

About a week afterwards, M. Grascour 
appeared upon the scene with precisely the 
same intention. He, too, retained in his 
memory a most vivid recollection of the 
young lady and her charms. He had heard 
that Captain Scarborough had inherited 
Tretton, and had been informed that it was 
not probable that Miss Florence Mount- 
joy would marry her cousin. He was some- 
what confused in his ideas, and thought 
that, were he now to reappear on the scene, 
there might still be a chance for him. 
There was no lover more unlike Mr. An- 
derson than M. Grascour. Not even for 
Florence Mountjoy, not even to own her, 
would he go to Kamtschatka ; and were he 
not to see her he would simply go back to 
Brussels, And yet he loved her as well as 
he knew how to love anyone, and, would 
she have become his wife, would have 
treated her admirably. He had looked at 
it all round, and could see no reason why 
he should not marry her. Like a persever- 
ing man, he persevered ; but as he did so 
no glimmering of an idea of Kamtschatka 
disturbed him. 
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But from this further trouble Mrs. 
Mountjoy was able to save her daughter. 
M. Grascour made his way into Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s presence, and there declared 
his purpose. He had been sent over 
on some question connected with the 
liberation of commerce, and had ventured 
to take the opportunity of coming down 
to Cheltenham. He hoped the truth 
of his affection would be evinced by the 
journey. Mrs. Mountjoy observed, while 
he was making his little speech, how 
extremely well brushed was his hat. She 
had observed, also, that poor Mr. Ander- 
son’s hat was in such a condition as almost 
to make her try to smooth it down for him. 
“Tf you make objection to my hat, you 
should brush it yourself,” she had heard 
Harry say to Florence, and Florence had 
taken the hat, and had brushed it with 
fond lingering touches. 

“ M. Grascour, I can assure you that she 
is really engaged,” Mrs. Mountjoy had 
said. M. Grascour bowed and sighed. 
“‘ She is to be married this day week.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“To Mr. Harry Annesley.” 

““Oh—h—h! I remember the gentle- 
man’s name. I had thought P 

“Well, yes; there were objections, but 
they have luckily disappeared.” Though 
Mrs. Mountjoy was only as yet happy in a 
melancholy manner, rejoicing with but 
bated joy at her girl’s joys, she was too 
loyal to say a word now against Harry 
Annesley. 

“T should not have troubled you, 
but——” 

“T am sure of that, M. Grascour; and 
we are both of us grateful to you for your 
good opinion. I know very well how 
high is the honour which you are doing 
Florence ; and she will quite understand it. 
But you see the thing is fixed ; it’s only a 
week.” Florence was said, at the moment, 
to be not at home, though she was up- 
stairs, looking at four dozen new pocket- 
handkerchiefs which had just come from 
the pocket-handkerchief merchant, with the 
letters F. A. upon them. She had much 
more pleasure in looking at them than she 
would have had in listening to the con- 
gratulations of M. Grascour. 

“He's a very good man, no doubt, 
mamma; a deal better, perhaps, than 
Harry.” That, however, was not her true 
opinion. “But one can’t marry all the 
good men.” 

There was almost more trouble taken 
down at Buston about Harry’s marriage 








than his sister’s, though Harry was to 
be married at Cheltenham, and only his 
father, and one of his sisters as a brides- 
maid, were to go down to assist upon the 
occasion. His father was to marry them, 
and his mother had at last consented to 
postpone the joy of seeing Florence till she 
was brought home from her travels, a bride 
three months old. Nevertheless, a great 
fuss was made, especially at Buston Hall. 
Mr. Prosper had become comparatively 
light in heart since the duty of providing 
a wife for Buston and a future mother for 
Buston heirs had been taken off his shoul- 
ders and thrown upon those of his nephew. 
The more he looked back upon the days 
of his own courtship the more did his own 
deliverance appear to him to be almost the 
work of Heaven. Where would he have 
been had Miss Thoroughbung made good 
her footing in Buston Hall? He used to 
shut his eyes and gently raise his left hand 
towards the skies as he told himself that 
the evil thing had passed by him. 

But it had passed by, and it was 
essential that there should bea bride of some 
sort at Buston, and as, with all his diligent 
enquiry, he had heard nothing but good of 
Florence, she should be received with as 
hearty a welcome as he could give her. 
There was one point which troubled him 
more than all others. He was determined 
to refurnish the drawing-room and the bed- 
room in which Florence was destined to 
sleep. He told his sister in his most 
solemn manner that he had at last made 
up his mind thoroughly. The thing should 
be done. She understood how great a 
thing it was for him to do. “The two 
entire rooms!” he said with an almost 
tragic air. Then he sent for her the next 
day and told her that, on further considera- 
tion, he had determined to add in the 
dressing-room. 

The whole parish felt the effect. It was 
not so much that the parish was struck by 
the expenditure proposed, because the 
squire was known to be a man who had 
not for years spent all his income, but 
that he had given way so far on behalf of 
a nephew whom he had been so anxious to 
disinherit. Rumour had already reached 
Buntingford of what the squire had 
intended to do on the receipt of his own 
wife,—rumours which had of course since 
faded away into nothing. It had been 
positively notified to Buntingford that 
there should be really a new carpet and 
new curtains in the drawing-room. Miss 
Thoroughbung had been known to have 
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declared at the brewery that the whole 
thing should be done before she had been 
there twelve months. 

“He shall go the whole hog,” she had 
said. And there had been a little bet 
between her and her brother, who enter- 
tained an idea that Mr. Prosper ‘was an 
obstinate man. And Joe had brought 
tidings of the bet to the parsonage ;—so 
that there had been much commotion on 
the subject. When the bedroom had 
been included, and then the dressing-room, 
even Mathew had been alarmed. “ It'll 
come to as much as five hundred pounds!” 
he had whispered to Mrs. Annesley. 
Mathew seemed to think that it was quite 
time there should be somebody to control 
his master. ‘ Why, ma’am, it’s only the 
other day, because I can remember it 
myself, when the loo-table came into the 
house new!” Mathew had been in the 
place over twenty years. When Mrs. 
Annesley reminded him that fashions were 
changed, and that other kinds of tables 
were required, he only shook his head. 

But there was a question more vital 
than that of expense. How was the new 
furniture to be chosen? The first idea 
was that Florence should be invited to 
spend a week at her future home, and go 
up and down to London with either Mrs. 
Annesley or her brother, and select the 
furniture herself. But there were reasons 
against this. Mr. Prosper would like to 
surprise her by the munificence of what 
he did. And the suggestion of one day 
was sure to wane before the stronger 
lights of the next. Mr. Prosper, though 
he intended to be munificent, was still a 
little afraid that it should be thrown 
away as a thing of course,—or that it 
should appear to have been Harry’s work. 
That would be manifestly unjust. “I 
think I had better do it myself,” he said to 
his sister. 

“Perhaps I could help you, Peter.” 
He shuddered ; but it was at the memory 
of the sound of the word Peter, as it had 
been blurted out for his express annoyance 
by Miss Thoroughbung. “I wouldn't 
mind going up to London with you.” He 
shook his head, demanding still more time 
for deliberation. Were he to accept his 
sister’s offer he would be bound by his 
acceptance. ‘It’s the last drawing-room 
carpet I shall ever buy,” he said to him- 
self, with true melancholy, as he walked 
back home across the park. 

Then there had been the other grand 
question of the journey or not down to 





Cheltenham. In a good-natured way Harry 
had told him that the wedding would be 
no wedding without his presence. That 
had moved him considerably. It was very 
desirable that the wedding should be more 
than a merely legal wedding. The world 
ought to be made aware that the heir to 
Buston had been married in the presence 
of the Squire of Buston. But the journey 
was a tremendous difficulty. If he could 
have gone from Buston direct to Chelten- 
ham it would have been comparatively 
easy. But he must pass through London, 
and to do this he must travel the whole 
way between the Northern and Western 
railway-stations. And the trains would 
not fit. He studied his Bradshaw for an 
entire morning, and found that they would 
not fit. ‘“ Where am I to spend the hour 
and a quarter?” he asked his sister mourn- 
fully. ‘ And there would be four journeys, 
goingand coming ;—fourseparate journeys !” 
And these would be irrespective of nume- 
rous carriages and cabs. It was absolutely 
impossible that he should be present in 
the flesh on that happy day at Cheltenham. 
He was left at home for three months, 
July, August, and September, in which to 
buy the furniture,—which, however, was 
at last procured by Mrs. Annesley. 

The marriage, as far as the wedding was 
concerned, was not nearly as good fun as 
that of Joe and Molly. There was no 
Mr. Crabtree there, and ne Miss Thorough- 
bung. And Mrs. Mountjoy, though she 
meant to do it all as well as it could be 
done, was still joyous only with bated joy. 
Some tinge of melancholy still clung to her. 
She had for so many years thought of her 
nephew as the husband destined for her 
girl, that she could not be as yet demon- 
strative in her appreciation of Harry 
Annesley. “I have no doubt we shall 
come to be true friends, Mr. Annesley,” 
she had said to him. 

‘Don’t call me Mr. Annesley.” . 

“No, I won’t, when you come back 
again and I amused to you. But at present 
there—there is a something.” 

“ A regret, perhaps.” 

“ Well, not quite a regret. I am an old- 
fashioned person, and I can’t change my 
manners all at once. You know what it 
was that I used to hope.” 

“Oh yes. But Florence was very stupid 
and would have a different opinion.” 

“Of course I am happy now. Her 
happiness is all the world to me. And 
things have undergone a change.” 

**That’s true. Mr. Prosper has made 
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over the marrying business to me, and I | 
mean to go through it like a man. Only | 
you must call me Harry.” This she 

promised to do, and did in the seclusion 

of her own room give hima kiss. But still | 
her joy was not loud, and the hilarity of | 
her guests was moderate. Mrs. Armitage | 
did her best, and the bridesmaids’ dresses | 
were pretty,—which is all that is required 
of a bridesmaid. Then, at last, the fatal 
carriage came, and they were carried away 
to Gloucester, where they were committed 
to the untender, commonplace, but much 
more comfortable mercies of the railway- 
carriage. There we will part with them, 
and encounter them again but for a few | 
moments as after a long day’s ramble they | 
made their way back to asolitary but com- | 
fortable hotel among the Bernese Alps. | 
Florence was on a pony, which Harry had 

insisted on hiring for her, though Florence | 
had declared herself able to walk the whole 
way. It had been very hot, and she was 
probably glad of the pony. They had both 
alpenstocks in their hands, and on the 
pommel of her saddle hung the light jacket 
with which he had started, and which had 
not been so light but that he had been glad 
to ease himself of the weight. The guide 
was lagging behind, and they two were 
close together. ‘‘ Well, old girl,” he said, 
“and now what do you think of it all?” 

“Tm not so very much older than I was 
when you took me, pet.” 

“Oh yes, you are. Half of your life has 
gone ; you have settled down into the cares 
and duties of married life, none of which 
had been thought of when I took you.” 

“Not thought of! They have been on 
my mind ever since that night at Mrs. | 
Armitage’s.” 

“Only in a romantic and therefore | 
untrue sort of manner. Since that time | 
you have always thought of me with a/ 
white choker and dress boots.” | 

“Don’t flatter yourself; I never looked | 
at your boots.” | 

“You knew that they were the boots 
and the clothes of a man making love, | 
didn’t you? I don’t care personally very | 
much about my own boots. I never shall 
care about another pair. But I should 
care about them. Anything that: might 
give me the slightest assistance !” 

* Nothing was wanted ; it had all been 
done, Harry.” 

“My pet! But still a pair of highlows 
heavy with nails would not have been | 











efficacious then. ‘I did think I loved 
him,’ you might have said to yourself, ‘ but 
he is such an awkward fellow.’ ” 

“Tt had gone much beyond that at Mrs, 
Armitage’s.” 

“ But now you have to take my highlows 
as part of your duty.” 

* And you?” 

“ When a man loves a woman he falls in 
love with everything belonging to her. 
You don’t wear highlows. Everything you 
possess as specially your own has to ad- 
minister to my sense of love and beauty.” 

“T wish, I wish it might be so.” 

“There is no danger about that at all. 
But I have to come before you on an acca- 
sion such as this as a kind of navvy. And 
you must accept me.” She glanced round 
furtively to see whether their guide was 
looking, but the guide: had fallen back out 
of sight. So, sitting on her pony, she put 
her arm around his neck and kissed him. 
“ And then there is ever so much more,” 
he continued. ‘Idon’t think I snore.” 

“Indeed, no! There isn’t asound comes 
from you. I sometimes look to see if I 
think you are alive.” 

“ But if I do, you'll have to put up with 
it. That would be one of your duties as a 
wife. You never could have thought of 
that when I had those dress boots on.” 

“ Of course I didn’t. How can you talk 
such rubbish ?” 

“T don’t know whether it is rubbish. 
Those are the kind of things that must fall 
upon a woman so heavily. Suppose I were 
to beat you.” 

“‘ Beat me.” 

“ Yes,—hit you over the head with this 
stick ?” 

“T am sure you will not do that.” 

‘So am I. But suppose I were to. 
Your mother used to tell of my leaving 
that poor man bloody and speechless. 
What if I were to carry out my usual 
habits as then shown? Take care, my 
darling, or that brute’ll throw you.” This 
he said as the pony stumbled over a stone. 

“ Almost as unlikely as you are. One 
has to risk dangers in the world, but one 
makes the risk as little as possible. I know 
they won’t give mea pony that will tumble 
down. And I know that I’ve told you to 
look to see that they don’t. You chose 
the pony, but I had to choose you. I don’t 
know very much about ponies, but I do 
know something about a lover ; and I know 
that I have got one that will suit me.” 
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